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« . 1 CHIEF WILLIAM D. SCOW, who, 
ur | ting resident with his able executives, was re- 
sponsible for getting the oe 
Vote for the Indians of British Co- 
5 Cee OF VeOSe lumbia. On his death bed our late 
beloved President Alfred Adams 
sent for Chief William Scow to take 
his place, to carry the fight for 
freedom on to victory. Chief Scow 
kept faith with his dead President 
in spite of many difficulties, and 
the whole BROTHERHOOD and 
SISTERHOOD stood loyally behind 
him. Five times he has been ap- 
pointed President and holds the 
love and respect of his people be- 
cause he always remains as he 
was in the beginning — modest and 
true. It is said of him that he never 
makes a move without consulting 
his people and considering their 
wishes. He has sacrificed much 
for the cause, but he has gained 
the love and faith of us all. 


THANK YOU, CHIEF, we are 
proud to be your official voice and 
the voice of the BROTHERHOOD 
and SISTERHOOD of British Colum- 
bia. “ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDI- 
ERS, marching as to war, with the 
Cross of Jesus going on before” is 
the battle cry of our organization, 
and The Native Voice is proud of 
being part of this organization. 


Rev. Peter R. Kelly, D.D., was the 
other trusted friend called to the 
bedside of our late President and 
asked to work together with Chief 
Scow as head of the Ottawa Com- 
mittee and to give spiritual guid- 
ance to the people. 








It took two big men to work 
together in harmony, forgetting 
pettiness, with no thought of self. 
These two fine men worked in unity 
with one goal — the freedom from 
“wardship” of their people, for 
better education, better conditions, 
freedom to work shoulder to shoul- 
der with their fellow Canadians 
for a free and better Canada, 
where all can live in peace and 


plenty. 
“God Save the King, Long Live 
the King. Long Live Canada.” 
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White Woman Honoured . 

On T 

Iked 

By CONSTANCE COX ; sco 

the ce 

After Mrs. Maisie Armytage-Moore had completed her jour- frightened. The whale spoke to her and said, “No harm poet 

ney to the Southern part of B.C., visiting all the Native villages, come to you, I intend to make you my wife.” With that he do ott 

she continued her journey North, accompanied by Constance down to the bottom of the sea, and the big job began of turnimihver, a 

Cox, who was her helper and interpreter. In all villages, Mrs. her into a whale. luable 


Moore received kindness and great respect. She gave them good 
advice, telling them to unite as one in the wonderful organiza- 
tion, THE NATIVE BROTHERHOOD of B.C., where they could 
speak as one voice, where there is unity there is strength. 


She spoke on the matter of better education, and better 
health conditions, which remarks were received with great en- 
thusiasm. 


Mrs. Moore continued her journey down the Skeena to Kit- 
wizgulth (Skeena Crossing), where she held another meeting 
to a very large audience. There was much applause, showing 
great interest in her speech. When the meeting was over, the 
Old Chife, Arthur McDames, rose from his seat with great 
dignity, and stated that he wished to show his gratitude and that 
of his people to Mrs. Moore, who had come such a long way to 
show them what was right. He gave her the senior names of his 
house, and made her a Chief of his clan, the Clan of the Lathsaila, 


This picture was taken after Mrs. Armitage-Moore was made Chief Queen, having been given the 
senior name in the House of Gookshan at Skeena Crossing. 


which belongs to the house of Gookshan, which means the 
gambler. The name she received was Simlouax, meaning Chief 
Queen of the Moon. 


It is indeed a great honor to be taken into a native tribe, 
and given a Chief’s name. There are not many white people 
that know the honor and what it means. Mrs. Moore was very 
touched, and I know she will always remember it as a great 
honor and trust they conferred upon her, and will live up to it 
to the best of her ability. 


There is a legend coming from the House of Gookshan, the 
story of the Fin-back Whale: which goes as follows: 


There was a hunter who had a very beautiful wife, her name 
was Simlouax (Queen of the Moon). He loved her very much. 
On each return from a hunting trip he would give her the Ermine 
skins to make herself a robe. She took the skins down to the 
river to wash them. She looked for a stone to sit upon, and 
there she sat washing them. When she rose up to return home, 
she found herself miles out at sea, for she had sat on the back 
of a whale, mistaking its back for a stone. She became very 





He hired a lot of Muskrats and Mink to carry water for hin 
They were to wash her chest and stomach so it would becom 
white. He laid her down with the back to the fire so it wo 
roast black, like the whales. While this was going on, the h 
band was searching for his dear wife. He got into his canoe ay 
paddled out to sea, and as he was paddling along he came acr 
a lot of Steelhead Salmon, and he asked them if they had : 
his wife. They said if you paint our cheeks red, we will ta ‘ 
you. So he got out his bag of red earth and painted their cheek 
(That is why to this day, all Steelhead Salmon have red cheeks 
They told him the whale had just passed with his wife, so on} 
went. 


He met a flock of ducks, who up to that time were all blin 
and upon enquiring of them as to the whereabouts of his wi 
they replied, “If you will slit open our eyes, we will tell yq 
what we know,” so he got out his knife and cut open their eyg 
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and when they could see they all began to quack. (That is 1 


ducks always make such a noise). 


They showed him just where the whale had gone with! 
wife, so down to the bottom of the sea he went. There he = 
the muskrats and the mink busily carrying water. He ask 
them what they were doing. They said the Chief of the Wh: 
had brought home a new wife and she has to be fixed up s03 
would look like a whale. 


The man said he would pay them some windouth (whi 
means something you put on the cheeks, made from herbs, whl 
gives one a very grand and soothing feeling; it is only known 
grow on the Queen Charlottes), if they would help him to s 
his wife by pouring water on the fire, making a great smoke 
hide him while he rushed in and took his wife. This was 4 
and he was able to save her and take her home. The whale ¥ 
very angry, and to pacify him this Clan uses the figure of a F 
back whale for a crest; and the eagle is also their crest. 

Mrs. Moore was presented with a beautifully carved sp ] 
showing this crest, which she will always keep as a cherisi 
memento of her trip. 
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itamat Once Again Victors 


On Thursday, March 10th, night of the championship playoff, Kitimaat 
ked over their competitors, the Port Simpson Athletic Club, with a 
§ score. It was truly a spectacular game, the tactics these boys used 
ve very good, for instance their dribbling tactic in which they dribbled 
the centre line allowing time in confusing their 6pponents as to what 
next trick up their sleeve would be. They were all very cool and 
lective, this proving an asset spurring them on to their victory. 

Christ Wilson, star and hero of the team, is a competent and fast 
hyer, also a very good shot. He scored 27 of their 65 points. The “Most 
able Player Award” was given him by Coach Heber Maitland, donor 
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of Native Basketball Tourney 


captain, by Nick Mazzone, B.C. Packers representative, who congratulated 
and spoke well of the team and of the whole series. The individual 
medals donated by Manson’s Jeweller’s were awarded to each member 
of the team by our popular and well-liked Indian Agent F. E. Anfield, 
whose short speech was received with a large ovation by the sports fans. 
By the way, two regular guys who sat through the series were Dr. J. 
McDonald of the Dept. of Indian Health and Welfare here, and Dr. Lou 
Kergin, local practitioner. The Civic Centre gym had been packed dur- 
ing the whole three-day series by eager fans, the majority of them Natives. 

After the game | met the members of the team and was introduced 


SOWING IIIA I 


embers of teams according to positions: Chris Wilson, Emsley Stuart, Andy Walker, Johnny Robinson, Fred Wilson, Harvey Grant, Tommy 


tbinson, Stuart Woods, Reggie Smith, Fred (Peewee) Williams (Guy’s 


this medal. Even those who are not sports enthusisats would have 
n taken in by the fine display of sportsmanship shown by this team. 
ir system this year was combination zone, man to man an dslow at- 
k— last year’s was zone defence and quick breaks. They trained six 
ks previous to their coming here, last year’s training lasted three 
da half months. The successes of this team can well be traced to 
ir coach, Heber Maitland. He left his work on a herring seiner 
to train the boys. 


In concluding the tournament the presentations were made. The B.C. 
kers (Championship) Trophy was presented to Chris Wilson, team 


PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STORES 
To Fill Every Requirement 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 
WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


brother); coach, Heber Maitland; manager, Stan Shaw. 


to them individually. What impressed me while meeting them was they 
were all very polite and truly gentlemen. Coach Heber Maitland says: 
“Practice and Team Confidence is the secret of success. We congratulate 
the competing and all other teams. The tournament is an encouragement 
to all other athletic clubs and a step towards true brotherhood.” 

Kitimaat, you can well be proud of your basketball team. They have 
proven their worth in basketball. Sports is one channel in which the 
Indians are being recognized by the public. They are and have proved 
they are capable. in sports as well as in other lines and can stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with the white people, feeling he can accomplish much 
as he is capable in doing so. 


CLOVER LEAF 
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CHIEF ISAAC JACOBS 


Chief Isaac Jacobs of the Squamish tribe proudly re; 
Sue Gatin ab ts Genie Geena the harvest of his faith in the efforts of the NATIVE BRO On t 
urticial Organ of The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, Inc. ERHOOD of B,C. as he marks his first cross in the Prov: 0 das 
Published once a month by: The Native Voice Publishing Co., Ltd. Election. , - nd frie 
429 Standard Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. Telephone MArine 7434. Chief Jacobs resides at Capilano and’ at an early hour , stan 


Printed by Broadway Printers Ltd., 115 East 8th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. ; . Z 
EDITOR silted of LORNE NAHANEE June 15th, arrived at the Polling Booth in North Vancouyfihounte 


PRESS and RELATIONS MANAGER ED. NAHANEE and was the FIRST Indian to vote for the candidate of Hime m 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR -........... JASPER HILL (Toronto) selection. F rk, be: 
DIRECTORS ....... WILLIAM SCOW, REV. P. R. KELLY, REGINALD COOK, , In full costume for this occasion and resting assured tpt hon 


OSCAR PETERS and WILLIAM PASCAL : Se Al 
PUBLISHER and DIRECTOR MAISIE ARMYTAGE-MOORE this event will long remain a pleasant memory. This was... 


ADVERTISING MANAGER ..... me MATT FEE day long awaited by these aboriginal people who for maespot, 
Advertising Rates on Application years had been denied the right to vote. A truly historic eva Ones 
Make All Payments to The Native Voice Publishing Ltd. and the first step to freedom. ; ; 


Authorized as Second Class Mail, Post Office, Ottawa. Rone 























Natives Unite Fy 

The Indians of Canada are divided into two categories, Meee 9 assist 
Treaty and Non-Treaty. The Natives of British Columbia are ia rumor t 
non-treaty. The others have certain rights secured to them by " % ivi 
treaty, which rights they are afraid of jeopardizing or losing if —_— ; © Eacl 
they take the position of equality with the white inhabitants to : ; “Mig m Cals 


which they are entitled and from which they should not be bem 
debarred. — fies . asant a 


‘ $ rou 

The Natives of British Columbia have made a long step for- ; 3 3 z chin 
ward. They have secured the Provincial vote. They have given - . ield, ha 
up no right. They do not think that the vote is an end in itself m , je Fj > 
but they know it is a means‘to an end. The natives need no pie ‘te tial Sc 
longer approach Governments as beggars. They now go with “2 ; ‘ s ie, g 
the same spirit as was shown by their forefathers demanding J : at : ; dance. 
rights and not asking for favors. No longer need they be satis- be ‘ ao 
fied with the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table. 7 s ‘ ~ 
They will sit at the table and the time may not be far dis- up giv 
tant when one of the natives shall sit at the head of the table. _ 


No high-spirited proud people can manifest and maintain the i i ee ; Samsons 
spirit and the soul of their forefathers on alms. F , Ba Coun 


Canada was not made for slaves. The provisions of the A eat = _ 


Atlantic Charter did not exclude the Natives of Canada from bade : A fine 

its beneficient maxims. Freedom from fear, freedom from want, i ; aa 

freedom of speech and freedom of religion. A ’ BLLBLE seam 9 UNI’ 
It is humiliating to the Natives, and should be a reproach i : f: Saie 

to the other inhabitants of Canada to see so many of the original = : aan : With re 

owners of Canada showing by their demeanor and by their lack a we elt Gate ei : Son 


of education that they might be considered an inferior people, : eats 
their spirit bent but, thank God, not broken. s “ jay : e cut ¢ 

The Natives of British Columbia have had put into their - = WwW : Agee 
hands a strong weapon—if they use it with judgment they can ae me es ; vable or 
improve their conditions, with regards to education and in other dian pro 


ways. This end can be attained only by the Natives showing a | 


united front. AN OPEN LETTER 4 acee 


When the Natives of other Provinces see the advantages or ; 
rather rights gained by the B.C. Natives by Unity, they will be The Editor, Native Voi Steveston, B.C., { ‘ " 
encouraged to follow their example and there will be Unity not 16 E + He oe Se June 8th, MB aaisn ( 
only in B.C. but throughout Canada. Sumeusar Eee Street, 


Meanwhile let each province have the handling of its own | 
affairs so that the fears of the Treaty Indians shall not be a bar N OTICE a. Nal 


to the advancement of the Non-Treaty Indians. 





Dear Sir: 00¢ 

When Natives attain all Canadian unity, the humiliating _ I, Frank Assu, would like to take the opportunity fos an 
Indian Act will be wiped off of the Statute books in which it this time to make the following statement: iple we 
should never have appeared. It is similar to the rules for the On May 19th, 1948, Andrew Paull was removed @MMting w 
governing and training of children, some rewards and many pun- President of the North American Indian Brotherhood qm. Wil 
ishments. Where is the Japanese Act? the German Act? the Canada, and was installed as an Honorary President onl 
English Act? Why the Indian Act? The Natives are men and with no executive duties, due to physical inability to cae gooq 
women, not children. Too long have they been treated as a on as an executive member of the aforementioned organiza up a « 
conquered and minor race. The oppressed people all over the tion. a 
world have awakened and have thrown off their shackles and Recently, Mr. Paull stated to the Canadian Press th . : 


, Cook 


prohibition. This they did by unity. me rss saset of the North American Indian Brotherhoo@e peop), 

Shall the Natives of Canada be the last to join in the march which statement is false and misrepresenting. He has Re pota 
of freedom and emancipation. Let them force the Government wpreg: Py od — it taekahor he use the —s —_—* 
to revoke the Indian Act with its 190 sections, every one of ene? OF to solicit memberships on behall o 


pe ie . , North American Indian Brotherhood of Canad 
which is a slur on, and an insult to, the intelligence and manhood ae Sree oF a 
& the Matives. Yours very truly. 
sacha FRANK ASSU, President, 
NATIVES OF CANADA, AWAKE AND UNITE!” North American Indian Brotherho@#itor, Na 
ne or 
mg to | 
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News From Alberta 


On the afternoon of May 24, the Sarcee Red Cross Group 
1 a successful sale of work and served tea to their members 
friends. The boys contributed to the afternoon by putting 


» stampede _ sports. 


The proceeds from the sale and tea 


mounted to about $70 for the Red Cross. 


he members who contributed 
wk, beadwork and some excel- 
t home cooking were: Mes- 
mes Alice Onespot, Mabel Dodg- 
Horse, Helen Megunus, Mary 
spot, Annie Manywounds, Bes- 
Onespot, Clara Big Plume, 
wise Starlight, Rosie Runner, 
jet Poor Eagle, Pat Grasshop- 
t, Bessie Megunus, Mary Big 
me, Katie Dodging Horse, 
isses Victoria Crowchild, Mary- 
yise Starlight and Mrs. David 
owehild. Mrs. Hetherington and 
McLeod of the Agency staff 
9 assisted at the sale. (There is 
rumor that the tea was made by 
win Crane, assisted by Frank 
espot, Chief Crowchild and Sit- 
g Eagle). Many white friends 
m Calgary and the district at- 
ded and all were enjoying a 
asant afternoon. 
group of Blackfoots, under 
dership of Frank Medicine 
ield, have formed a new local of 
LA.A. An organization meet- 
was held at the Crowfoot Resi- 
tial School, May 29, with John 
wrie, general secretary, in at- 
dance. The I.A.A. welcomes this 
up into the I.A.A. and thanks 
. Medicine Shield for his efforts. 


The formation of the Blackfoot 
up gives the I.A.A. an active 
mbership in all superintenden- 
sin Alberta. 
sons local reports that its en- 
Council will attend the gen- 
meeting of the I.A.A. as dele- 
was 


fine community hall 


opened May 24 at the Blood Re- 
serve. Chief speakers were the 
Ven. Archdeacon S. H. Middleton 
of St. Paul’s Residential School, 
Rev. Fr. M. LaFrance, O.M.I., of St. 
Mary’s Residential School, Minor 
Chief Percy Creighton, G. H. 
Gooderham, supervisor of Alberta 
Agencies. Mr. Allan, superinten- 
dent of Reserves from Ittawa also 
attended as a special guest of the 
chief and minor chiefs. The I.A.A. 
locals of the Blood Reserve were 
the initiators of the community 
hall idea and all members are 
pleased at this further success of 
the I.A.A. 

Chief Crowchild of Sarcee re- 
ports that his project of bringing 
a large acreage into cultivation is 
well under way. This is new land 
and will be cropped for the first 
time next year. 

Morley Stonies and the Sarcee 
boys are busy with a series of 
baseball games now that hockey is 
over. One of the most gratifying 
achievements is this growing in- 
terest in competitive sports among 
the reserves. Hobbema Superin- 
tendency has long had an ener- 
getic sports club. St. Paul’s School 
has been prominent in athletics 
for some years on the Blood Re- 
serve, and the Old Sun School at 
Gleichen has trained some excel- 
lent hockey players, who have 
yearly played some_ excellent 
games. Then too, the Bloods have 
had of recent years a fine hockey 
team. There is no better training 
for young men than organized 
sports. 








UNITY IS STRENGTH 

Mr. Nahaney: 
he: Sales Tax on Railway Ties 
With reference to representa- 

on behalf of Sam Mitchell 
h regard to exemption from 
yment of Sales Tax on railway 
cut on Reserves, the Excise 
x Branch in Ottawa has now 
ed that there is no sales tax 
yable on the assumption that the 
lian producing the ties is a set- 
tor a farmer. The Excise Tax 
ite in Vancouver is being ad- 
ed accordingly by their head 
ice, 


fours very truly, 
W. S. ARNEIL, 
Indian Commissioner for B.C. 


Bella Coola, B.C. 

June 1, 1949. 
tor, Native Voice: 
Would like you to print these in 
ur good paper. Sometime in 
Y, George Jalleo’s home was 
med down to the ground, while 
ple were in the picture show; 
hing was saved but one baby 
fey. Willie Mack was first to get 
the fire; he only could go as far as 
buggy, the fire chased him out. 
¢ good people of Bella Coola 
k up a collection in cash, clothes 
“food. The manager of Talleho 
Inery did his share of supplying 
lb, cook stove and other things. 
€ people here are busy planting 
€ potatoes and vegetables. 
ours truly, 

ANDY SCHOONER. 








ALASKA SPEAKS 
Klawack, Alaska, 
‘ June 12, 1949, 
tor, Native Voice: 
he or two years ago I went 
lg to Hydaburg, Alaska, with 


our Presbyterian Church choir as 
a member. I lost no time in hunt- 
ing up one old gentleman by name 
of Sam Davis, a retired preacher. 
He is a Haida Indian. I asked him 
if he is receiving a paper published 
by Canadian Indians. He answered 
“Yes.” Mr. Davis gave me two is- 
sues. That is how I find the address 
to the home of Native Voice. For 
many years it has been my dream 
to create a paper among my peo- 
ple, and that paper came to life 
in Native Voice of B.C. A con- 
gratulation is in order to those who 
made that paper a possibility. As 
members of our respective govern- 
ments we did not have a voice, 
but the first to learn to speak is 
the Canadian Indians and I am 
sure in the near future you will 
inspire my people of Alaska to 
make my dream come true, for it 
is good to read news of our pro- 
gress; in religion, education, social 
and economic reports and seeing 
pictures of our successful men and 
women, young and old, and vari- 
ous other news. Through the crea- 
tien of the Native Voice a very 
remarkable progress has now been 
made and more to come. 

A newspaper is a great trail 
blazer. Our Father in Heaven per- 
mitting and through the good 
neighbor policy of our nations and 
through our Canadian Brotherhood 
and sisterhood help in accepting 
my. news from Alaska. I shall at 
least advise as far as creating a 
mimeograph newspaper for Alaska 
Indians. 

Yours truly, 

PAUL CHIEF COOKE. 





Don’t Sell . . . Develop 
the Land! 





United Church, is in town. 


Paper. 


to help this paper make its way. 





A Vote of Thanks to _ 
Rev. Peter R. Kelly and Mrs. Kelly 


Rev. Peter R. Kelly, D.D., our beloved Haida Missionary of the 


It is through the fine team work of Dr. Kelly with our presi- 
dent, Chief William D. Scow, that great advancement has been made 
by the Native Canadians of British Columbia in winning the pro- 
vincial vote. The Native Voice feels that thanks is long overdue to 
Dr. and Mrs. Kelly for their service both to Natives and to this 


The progress of The Native Voice in enlarging the circulation 
has been greatly helped by Mrs. Kelly, for wherever the roving 
missionary boat lands up and down the Coast, Mrs. Kelly is on 
hand with a Native Voice subscription book to help the good cause 
and ask for support for our paper. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kelly have devoted their lives to helping others 
and teaching the Gospel. They have earned the respect of everyone. 
We take great pleasure in thanking them for all they have done 








A Great Tribute 


Mrs. Ruth Smith, former Editor 
of The Native Voice, was greatly 
honored by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Anna Roosevelt on their 
broadcast “Woman of the Day,” 
and was presented with a beautiful 
silver tray engraved “Woman of 
the Day—Ruth Smith . . . Elenor 
and Anna Roosevelt Radio Broad- 
cast, April, 1949.” 

Mrs. Smith was greatly surprised 
and honored and so is The Native 
Voice. Mrs. Smith did splendid 
work while our Editor, and we are 
pleased to announee the above 
tribute to a hard-working little 
lady.—Publisher of Native Voice. 


An Appreciation 


On June 10 of this year members 
of the Native Brotherhood of Brit- 
ish Columbia held a meeting at 
the home of Brother James Sewid 
at Alert Bay to receive the report 
of Mrs. Maisie Armytage-Moore, 
publisher of the Native Voice and 
associate life member of the Native 
Brotherhood and Sisterhood of B.C., 
on her six-week trip through the 
interior and northern part of B.C. 

Mrs. Moore visited many reserva- 
tions and familiarized herself with 
the conditions and problems of the 
interior and northern tribes, and 
gave a detailed report of these. 

After the meeting Mr. Dan Cra- 
mer, on behalf of President Wil- 
liam Scow and the attending execu- 
tive, extended a vote of thanks and 
confidence to Mrs. Moore, thank- 
ing her for the work she had done 
for the Brotherhood and saying 
how proud they were to have her 
working with them as part of the 
organization. 

Mrs. Moore was deeply affected 
and expressed her great love for 
her brothers and sisters. She said 
that any work she had done as part 
of the Brotherhood was more than 
repaid by the pride that she felt 
in being part of this great organiza- 
tion which is founded on the high- 
est principles and which gave her 
a real incentive in life. 

Plans were discussed to carry on 
the fight until all barriers against 
the Native Canadians were re- 
moved. 





Fountain Indian Reserve, 
April 12, 1949. 
Editor, The Native Voice: 

The Fountain Consumers Co- 
operative store has finally bee in- 
corporated and registered at Vic- 
toria on March 23. It took a long 
time and lots of hard work and all 
sacrifice work by the directors and 
the rest of its members. 

The directors elected at the An- 
nual Meeting are as follows: Pres., 
Chief Sam Michell; Vice-President 
Ernest Jacob; Secretary, Victor 
Adolph; Treasurer, Philip Doss. 
Managing the store at the present 
is Lawrence, and is doing a fine 
job. There was another house fire 
here lately. The home of Adam 
Bob was the unlucky one. Mr. Mar- 
tin Diablo was living in the house 
at the time and he lost just about 
everything. 

Mr. W. J. McGregor, who is act- 
ing superintendent of the Lytton 
Agency, was up to see the people 
that were burned out about a week 
after the last fire, and they’ve al- 
ready received their building ma- 
terial, more than what Alec Strang 
has done for this Reserve in 20 
years that he was in office. 

LAWRENCE DOSS. 

Box 65, Lillooet, B.C. 








Special Values 


Sharkskin 
SLACKS 

(Sizes 32-36 only) 
Sharkskin 


JACKETS 
(Sizes 36-44) 


Postage Prepaid 
on Mail Orders 
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Fathometers 
Compasses 
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R. F. BOVEY LID. 


530 Burrard Street 


COMPASS ADJUSTERS 


Radio Phones 
Instruments 


CHARTS 
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Vancouver, B. C. 


Paints 
Repairs 
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None Has Surpassed Them in War... 
None Equalled Their Con 


(Taken from Toronto Daily Star) 
By BIG WHITE OWL 


Indians of the Six Nations served in the Second World War 


with the military sagacity and fortitude of their forebears, and 


none surpassed them, Viscount Alexander told the people of 
the Six Nations reserve at Ohsweken, Ontario, on Sunday, 


May 29, 1949. 

The Governor-General and Lady 
Alexander were welcomed to the 
Indian reservation by Mr. Leonard 
Staats, chief councillor of the Six 
Nations Indian Council, and His 
Excellencl unveiled the new war 
memorial at Ohswekan bearing 
names of 22 members of the Six 
Nations who gave their lives in the 
war. 

Principal speaker was Mr. Oliver 
M. Martin, York County Magistrate, 
who was born on the Six Nations 
reserve. He said: “When the white 
man came to America (the New 
World) we welcomed him. We fed 
him when he was hungry, doctored 
him when he was ill, and taught 
him to live off the land, in a coun- 
try that was strange to him.” 

Later in his talk he said: “We 
had to make a complete change of 
our mode of life. We had to learn 
to live in a confined area, to 
change from hunters to farmers. 
We have had to compete with 
other Canadians who had a head 
start, but we are doing it, and be- 
fore long we will catch up and 


Suggestions For 
Craft Workers 


You have supported my efforts 
to seel your baskets, etc., most 
loyally. I have tried my best to 
pay what you asked and the small 
profit has gone to the B.C. Indian 
Arts and Welfare for school schol- 
arships. You have helped to en- 
courage the fine work of the young. 

The time has come now that one 
of your own people should learn 
to run a Craft Shop. For so long 
this has been entirely with the 
trader. The work is too heavy for 
me and I have arranged with Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Joseph of the 
Songhees Reserve to have on hand 
craft for sale at reasonable prices. 








Mrs. Joseph is a good worker 
herself, so will know your diffi- 
culties. I hope you will support 


ceeds it will show what you can do 
her. If this little venture suc- 





CAMPBELL 
(Streamliner ) 
PROPELLERS 


LIMITED 


1925 West Georgia (rear) 
MA. 3857 Vancouver 


We also Repair and Recondi- 
tion All Makes of Propellers 





“We Stand on Guard... We Come in Peace—We Are the Hodenosaune!” 


federacy of Peace 


hold our own on an equal footing 
with them.” 

Magistrate Martin said he looked 
forward to the day when the Six 
Nations of Grand River would 
again be in control of their own 
affairs, as a self-governing muni- 
cipality in the county of Brant. 

Viscount Alexander took the 
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salute from the veterans of the § 
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Hamilton and other nearby pois 
Also in the march past were { 


Girl Guides of the Mohawk Inggp4nd- 
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for each other. I shall lend a hand 


until I know success 


is on the 


way and the method is understood. 


Baskets that will see are: Nootk 


a, 


shopping price $3.00 to $5.50, good 
handles; trinket baskets $1.00, large 
strong cedar with wire handles. 








RONNIE’S 


AT YOUR SERVICE NOW 


@ Decca @ Victor 
@ Bluebird @ Columbia 
RECORDS 
1200 in Stock 
Play them anytime, anywhere 
on a 


BIRCH PORTABLE 
GRAMOPHONE 


@ 
ALERT BAY, B.C. 








Knitting baskets with tops 12” 


long, 5” deep and 6” across middle, 
with good skin handles. Rugs—any 
sort, but good material. 

Mrs. Joseph has plenty of ma- 
terial 
clothes 


for rugs and also good 
in exchange, which will 
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HARDWARE 
Alert Bay, B.C. 
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W. R. (Dick) PATTISON 


Radio Technician 
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GET YOUR HOME TOWN 
PAPER HERE 


Phone Red 808 


210 6th Street 
PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 
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Fisheries 


LTD. 
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Foot of Campbell Averue, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Phones: 
HAstings 3064, HAstings 4984 
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is troublesome at first. 
Please support his venture 
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With thanks, 
JOSEPHINE E, GODMA 
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ative Seal Hunters 
Adrift For Five Days 


A seal hunting trip almost turned into tragedy for three 


ntfogmmen, when Wilson Wallace, Abel Dick and Louis Walkus were 
poigMhipwrecked on Triangle Island, on the north end of Vancouver 







re 


i 


d 


| An extensive search was made for them, and just as they 


Indj™mere given up for lost, they made their way back, days after 










| Wiiiey had started out. 


At Alert Bay Simon Beans vol- 
nteered his Seine-boat, the “Chief 
aeoosh.” Taking three men as 
dies and lookout men he search- 
{ the area around Cape Cook. 
he Indian Agent, along with Jim- 
ny Peters, a relative of the men, 
hrtered a seaplane to make a 
arch Where they thought the 
hree men should be, but failed to 
ni them, and all hope was given 
p. However the men were alive 
nd managed to reach home safely. 
Following is a story told by one 
{the men, which-has been trans- 
kted and passed on by a special 
| maporrespondent. 
“On June 6th we started out to 
me of the islands on the tip of 
ancouver Island to hunt for seal. 
fe travelled north but did not 
ind any. All we could see were 
everal trawlers anchored in coves, 
n indication of bad weather, but 
ill we kept on. 
“On Tuesday. night we reached 
triangle Island. Taking one of the 
wo skiffs we rowed ashore, but 
here were still no seals, so we 
leaded back to where we had left 
he skiffs. In the meantime a 
form had come up, and we could 
lot see where we were going be- 
ause the wind was blowing sand 
bid small rocks in our faces. We 
finally had to crawl forward on 
bur hands and knees. Just then 
Louis Walkus’s boat tore loose 
om its anchor, and came ashore 
a big wave. It landed upright 
ight close to where we were 
trawling along. We got over to 
i, and managed to get some food 
nd a couple of blankets off it be- 
ore another huge wave came in 
td smashed the boat into little 
pieces. 
‘The other boat had three an- 
hors down, so it lasted a little 
onger. It was about 20 minutes 
tefore it tore loose also and came 
‘shore, turning a complete somer- 
Sault as it did, and smashing also 
the rocks as it came in. 
_ After the wind died down, we 
looked around to see what we 
tould find from the wreckage. The 
fasoline tank from one boat was 
dright and almost full, and the 
figine was alright. These we 
moved to a safe place. One of our 
kiffs was badly damaged, the 
ther not so bad. 
“Of food, we found enough for 
afew days, and we pieced this out 
% the days passed with seagull’s 
} 1" and seal meat. Next we built 
Ire 
Next day, two boats passed the 
sland. and although we poured 
8asoline on the fire and made a 
Mudge, they didn’t see us. Dur- 
ing the 11 days on the island, three 
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ther boats passed us, and we 
fard a plane twice. We were 
Pretty discouraged, but one of our 
lumber, Wilson Wallace, gave us 


‘ourage and kept up our spirits. 
here was, he said, “someone to 


look after us.” 

“On the eleventh day, after we 

had torn up our shirts and a flan- 
1 Mmelette blanket for caulking, we 


shoved off in the two skiffs to try 
aid make Cork’s Island. As the 
‘kiffs were too small to hold three, 
Wo of us rowed and we towed 













pe eter skiff with the other man 
in it. 


“Although it was fairly clear 
when we left, we soon ran into 
dense fog and suddenly saw land 
as close as fifty feet from us. But 
we had missed our goal and this 
land was Land’s Island. Here we 
stopped and ate all our remaining 
seagull’s eggs. Then we set a new 
course for Cork’s Island. The tide 
drifted us out a bit, but we finally 
managed to get into Cork’s Island 
harbor after rowing all night. We 
got in at four in the morning. 

“There was a trawler there, and 
he kindly took us to Bull Harbor, 
where we were relayed by another 
boat to Hope Island, and hence 
home. We thank God for our de- 
liverance.” 

We also thank God for the de- 
liverance of our brothers. 





Announcement 


Ellen Neel wishes her friends 
and acquaintances to know that, in 
co-operation with the Board of 
Park Commissioners of the City of 
Vancouver, she is opening a store 
at Third Beach, in Stanley Park, 
Vancouver. This store will be for 
the sole sale of Native Art and 
Craft, and will be under the per- 
sonal management of Ellen and 
Ted Neel. 

Ellen wants any Indian artist or 
craftsman who reads this to please 
write her, whether you have any- 
thing to sell or not, and let her 
know what you do. She will need 
totem poles, beadwork, moccasins, 
hooked rugs, basket work, Indian 
jewellry, and in short, anything 
made by an Indian from their own 
designs. 

Ellen says she has a good thing 
for the Indian people, and that 
now the Indian people should 
write her and tel] her what they 
have. 

Her address is: Ellen Neel, 2056 
Beach Ave., Vancouver, B.C. So 
come on, Artists and Craft Work- 
ers, get behind Ellen and let her 
sell your stuff for you. 


Nanaimo Institution Treats 


Tubercular Natives of All Ages 


One of the busiest and happiest spots on Vancouver Island 


is Nanaimo Indian Hospital. 


Smiling patients, ranging from three months to advanced 
years show contentment which is convincing despite the fact 
that all the 200 patients are victims of tuberculosis. 


Most cases respond well to mod- 
ern scientific treatment in the idea] 
surroundings under fine medical 
care. 

All Indian TB bone cases in 
British Columbia are now sent to 
this modern hospital, remembered 
by thousands as the former Camp 
Nanaimo Military Hospital in 
World War Two. 

Visitors leave with a lasting im- 
pression that the institution has 
everything for its requirements. 
However, Dr. David Ross Camp- 
bell, medical supervisor, says ad- 
ditional nurses and more laundry 
equipment are hoped for in the 
near future. 

The co-operation of nursing staff 
and others employed in the hos- 
pital mitigates against any possi- 
bility of inconvenience or incom- 
pleteness of service while an SOS 
goes out for more nurses. 

Miss M. MacDonald is matron, 
Miss Mavis Thompson, assistant 
matron. 

Dr. Campbell has as medical as- 
sistants Dr. H. C. Rogers, Dr. 
Charles Gamble, Dr. Nicholas Os- 
tafichuk, a displaced physician from 
Austria-Hungary, and Dr. H. Little, 
here for the summer. 

Since Sardis Hospital, destroyed 
by fire, has only been partly re- 


Bereavement 


The Native Voive ex- 
tends deepest sympathy 
to our president, Chief 
William Scow and Mrs. 
Scow in the loss of their 
beloved youngest son, 
Raymond, aged 2, who 
died suddenly July 6, at 
Alert Bay. 
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placed, Camp Nanaimo Hospital 
gets many: more patients from the 
interior of the province. 

The local institution has two full- 
time school teachers, Mrs. I. Max- 
well and Mrs. Ethel Castlemen. 

Noticeable improvements since 
the institution first opened include 
a well-equipped laboratory, three 
technicians and an X-ray depart- 
ment. 

The bedridden patients have 
plenty to do and times does not 
hang heavy on their hands. 

George Harris of Hazelton is 
among teen-agers taking Grade 5 
and 6 courses; Sylvester Charles 
‘of Hotspring Cove, who is well 
versed in totem pole lore and other 
Indian traditions, enjoys imparting 
authentic data to teacher or visi- 
tor; Ely Bill from the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands makes and sells quaint 
totem poles carved from yellow 
cedar. 

Gilbert Band, North Vancouver, 
sells his leather work. 

Mildred White, daughter of Chief 
Paul Whit,e Nanaimo River Band, 
is staff stenographer. 





HARBOUR BOAT 
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VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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John R. MacNicol Honored 
With LL.D. Degree 


(Taken from Toronto Daily Star) 
By BIG WHITE OWL 


At the Moravian University in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
on Sunday, June 5, 1949, the honorary degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on Mr. John R. MacNicol of Toronto, for the past 19 years 
a member of the Canadian House of Commons, in recognition of 
his 15 years’ gratuitous service in finding, relocating and still 
later planning and promoting the archaeological work and de- 
velopment into a beautiful park, of the historic site of ancient 
Fairfield, Kent County, Ontario, on Highway No. 2. 


Fairfield was founded by the 
famous Moravian missionary, Rev. 
David Zeisberger, in 1792. It was 
destroyed by the American forces, 
following the battle of the Thames 
(Moraviontown), October 5, 1813, 
in which battle the renowned In- 
dian chief, Tecumseh, was killed. 


The exact site of “Schoenfeld” 
(Fairfield) became only legendary. 
Thanks to Mr. John R. MacNicol 
and others associated with him, to- 
gether with the Kent County 
United Church Presbytery, and 
generously supported by Mr. W. A. 
McGeachy of Chatham, Ontario, 
and a host of others, the ancient 
site has been beautifully land- 
scaped into a perpetual memorial 
to the long line of devoted Morav- 
ian missionaries who labored in 
that area from 1792 to 1803, when 
the Methodist church took over. 


It is proposed to hold an inter- 
national commemoration service on 
the famous site in 1950 and to 
invite the President of the United 
States, the governors of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan 
and distinguished Canadians to at- 
tend, to commemorate the 135th 
anniversary of peace between Can- 
ada and the United Stats. 


The U.S. commander on that 
field was General W. H. Harrison, 
later President of the United States 
of America. The then governors 
of Michigan and Kentucky were 
commanders of the brigades and 
the governors of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio sent troops. 


* * * 


During one of the pleasant and 
memorable chats I had with John 
R. MacNicol, LL.D., and Honorary 
Chief of the Lenni Lenape (Dela- 
ware Indians) of Moraviantown, 
Ontario, and one of the things he 
said which interested me more 
than anything else was the follow- 
ing remarks about his first visit 
to Moraviantown. He said: 


“A few years ago, on a beautiful 
September afternoon, I sat upon 
the bank of the winding Thames 
just in front of the ancient and 
sadly neglected Moravian Mission 
buildings located at what was once 
New Fairfield, on the south side 
of the river; Fairfield, which had 
been on the north side, was wholly 
destroyed. 


“A gentle breeze was blowing 
through the great trees and in 
fancy I could picture your ances- 
tors walking up the now silent 
street, or in their dug-out canoes 
swiftly gliding down the river, and 
I could picture the ever-faithful 
missionaries going about their 
duties, and happy and carefree 
Indian children playing around the 
school. But it was only in fancy, 
for all about was silence. The mis- 
sion buildings, though still stand- 
ing, are fast falling into decay, 
but the memories that floated 
around the ancient church, school 
and residences made me resolve, 
then and there, to do whatever I 








JOHN R. MacNICOL 


can to bring about their preserva- 
tion. 

Many years ago the United 
Brethren Church of Bethlehem, 
Pa., gave the mission lands they 
still possessed on the banks of the 
historic Thames to the then Meth- 
odist Church of Canada. It have ti 
from good authority—as you no 
doubt know—that religious serv- 
ice is still observed in the ancient 
church one or more a year, but the 
parishioners have moved from the 
immediate vicinity and attend serv- 
ice in a church erected for them 
more convenient to the present 
habitations. It is apparnetly be- 
cause of their lack of use that the 
ancient mission buildings are neg- 
lected. 

“On the beautiful site of New 
Fairfield or Moraviantown the 
United Church of Canada has a 
golden opportunity for Christian 
service in the nature of organizing 
memorial gatherings that would be 
attended not only by Canadians 
but by thousands of people from 
the Tuscarora Valley, Ohio, and 
other centres the beginning of 
which were commenced by the 
Moravian missionaries of the past, 
and from which gatherings of to- 
day could not help but reap in 
moral uplift a rich reward. ... 
The priceless buildings must be 
repaired, painted and preserved, 
and the whole site beautified for 
Christian service and posterity.” 

Thus spoke John R. MacNicol, 
Honorary Indian Chief, Legislator, 
Historian, Friend of the People. 

I Have Spoken! 


We Welcome you at... 


FRASER 


MR. AND MRS. HICKS 
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A cost successful and enjoyable social was held at the hom@.;, D. 


of Mrs. Robert Davidson, President of the Massett Sisterhog 
and sponsored by St. John’s Women’s Auxiliary under th 


Diocese of Caledonian. 


Prayers were said at the opening of the meeting by 
Norman Green and Hymns were sung. 


This meeting was called for the 
purpose of welcoming a visitor 
from England to the Coast of B.C. 
in the person of Mrs. Butterworth. 
Mrs. Butterworth, despite her age 
of 81 years, has taken a great in- 
terest in the work of the St. John’s 
Women’s Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Butterworth gave a brief 
and very interesting speech on the 
work of the Mothers’ Union in 
England, to the many members 
who had the good fortune of being 
present for the occasion. She ex- 
plained that this Union was similar 
to the St. John’s in British Colum- 
bia. She also mentioned that she 
was the friend of Reverend J. H. 
Keen in England. 

Rev. Keen was one of the first 
missionaries to go to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and it was there 
that he translated the New Testa- 
ment to the Haida Languarge in 
the year 1899. It is gratifying to 
know that the Rev. J. H. Keen at 
the ripe old age of 91 years, still 
resides in England. 

During the meeting Mrs. Butter- 
worth was presented with a silver 
bracelet made by Mr. John Marks, 
Sr., and was also given an Indian 
name of the Raven Crest of Haida. 
The name was “Shaun Jit.” This 
Indian name translated in English 
means “Female Killer Whale.” The 
above name was given to Mrs. But- 
terworth because she had travelled 
the breadth of the Atlantic Ocean 
in order to visit the rugged coast 
of B.C. 

A piano solo was given by Miss 
Margaret Adams, the granddaugh- 
ter of the late President Alfred 
Adams, and was enjoyed by all. 

Mrs. H. Frost, who has done 
wonderful work as Field Matron at 
Massett and has served in that 
capacity for thirty years, was also 
present. 

Tea was served by President 
Mrs. Robert Davidson 2nd her 
dream cake was delicious and 
many compliments were said. 

Approximately thirty members 
were present at the meeting. 

= > 2 


We offer our congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Adams of 
Massett, B.C., having received the 
news that a son was born to them 
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The four 

. Mi 

at the Prince Rupert General Ho oe 

pital on June 10th, 1949. The baba. e whe 

at birth weighed 8 Ibs, 3 ozs. Both: pare1 
are doing well. It might also } 

mentioned that the father, Vict St 


Adams, is the youngest grands 

of the late Alfred Adams, founde 

and President of the Native Broth 

erhood of British Columbia. 
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The stork is having a very bu: 
time at Massett this year, havin 
also called on Mr. and Mrs. Amo 
Williams and presented them wit 
a lovely baby girl on June 1f 
Hearty congratulations, 
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Imported Italian hese W 


CIANO ACCORDIANS Mr. an 
and MOUTH ORGANS r studet 
can now be purchased oe 
at dirty -thirsty prices. py NC 


Write for catalogue and 
particulars to... 


4ACK DALE MUSIC 
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hool in September. 

the four pupils were the guests 
Mrs. Miller at the movie theatre, 
i afterwards returned to her 
me where they found gathered 
it parents and friends. 

he remainder of the evening 
sspent in contests, after which 
sumptuous supper was served. 
tables were beautifully decor- 
4 with flowers, at which Mrs. 
Williams and Miss Fletcher 
wed the tea. After the supper, 
hes were made by Miss 
her. Mrs. Louis Williams, Mrs. 
G. Challis, Messrs. Thorne, Ed. 
jott, Sd. Williams, Edwood Mo- 
to, Louis Williams and Rev. W. 
Challis, in which great praise 
s given to Mrs. Miller for her 
ligent and sacrificial work on 
hilf of the pupils, and words of 
juragement and _ inspiration 
re spoken to the four students. 


hese were suitably replied to 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller, and the 
r students—Lillian Elliott, Shir- 
Torne, Bobby Williams and 
my Modesto. 


he evening was brought to a 
seas Mr. and Mrs. Miller stood 
acircle, formed by all joining 
ns and singing “For they are 
ly _ Fellows” and “Auld 
ng Syne.” 


During the past seven years ten 
ils have completed Grade VIII 
the Koksilah Indian Day School 
_ entered the Duncan High 
ool. 


oksilah Indian Day School con- 
ues to be a one-room school, al- 
gh from time to time endea- 
have been made to have it 
ged, aS many other pupils 
ud prefer to receive their edu- 
on in this type of school, rather 
hin the Church School. 


C 
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Indian Students Honored B.C. War Canoe Wins 


A very pleasant evening was spent at the home of Mr. and 
is, D. J.. Miller, Coronation Avenue, Duncan, on Friday, 
by 27th, when they entertained the four students, who have 
npleted Grade VIII at the Koksilah Indian Day School, where 
is, Miller is the teacher, and are entering the Duncan High 


At Lummi Stommish 


Painted paddles that propelled the Burrard View canoe to 
first place in the Lummi Stommish water carnival’s “world 
championship” 1l-man war canoe race weré raised in victory 


Sunday, June 20, at Hale’s Point, off Gooseberry Point. 











—~ 


. e e e 
St. Catherine’s Pupils Win Prizes 
St. Catherine’s Indian Day School, Tzouhalem Road, has been notified 
that Lillian Ryan, aged 13, a Grade VI student, has been awarded first 
prize in the day school section of the recent T.B. poster contest conducted 
by the B.C. Tuberculosis Association. 
She will receive a silver cup and a cash prize of $5, and the school 
has custody of the silver cup for one year. 
Other winners from St. Catherine’s School were Sarah Ryan, second 
prize, $2; and Howard Seymore, third prize, $1. 
This is the second time that St. Catherine’s School has placed first in 
this province-wide contest. 





The North Vancouver tribesmen 
opened up a length lead halfway 
through the threemile race and 
maintained that margin the rest 
of the way. 

The host Lummi trabe earned 
second with Red Wing, one of 
three canoes swamped in the pre- 
liminary race Saturday. 

Captained by Harry Tom, the 
strongest of three Burrard entries 
made it three in a row for British 
Columbia in the water classic 
started three years ago. 

The 1948 championship canoe 
Shadow had won Saturday’s pre- 
liminary, beating off the late Bur- 
rard View challenge, but was never 
in the lead Sunday and had to put 
on a driving finish to place third, 
four lengths back of the winner. 

Chemainus’ Rainbow won the 
1947 race. 

Winner’s of the Queen’s Birth- 
day races at Victoria on May 24, 
the strokesmen in the winning 
canoe appeared fresh as the aqua- 
colored nose of their craft crossed 
the line in 16 minutes, 55 seconds. 


Lummi’s Little Beaver, fourth, 
was followed by Burrard’s St. 
Theresa, Lummi’s Lone Wolf, Bur- 
rard’s Chehalis No. 1, Nooksack’s 
Lone Eagle and Kuper Island’s 
Mermaid, Chemainus’ Rainbow, 
fourth Saturday, did not start. 

Lummi women were one-two in 
the mile and a half female event, 
Red Wing edging Lone Wolf in the 
last 100 yards. Burrard View was 
third and Shadow fourth. 

Howie To mof Skagit won the 
one-man race. 

Carnival ended three days of 
water sports, war and ceremonial 
dancing, and other events. Mary 
Charles of the host tribe was 
chosen queen. 

Sponsored for a Legion club- 
house, the all-Indian Post festival 
brings B.C. and Washington tribes 
together each summer. 





Keep the Best of the Old, 
Take the Best of the New 
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Modern White Has Been Prone 
to be Culturally Self-centered 


(Taken from “Boletin Indigenista”) 
By BIG WHITE OWL 


The following is a reprint from the Bulletin of The Inter- {pitea states and’ the “Indians. 
American Indian Institute, Vol. 3, No. 2, Page 117 to 129.... Often these treaties, providing for 
We pray that this message will bring light and arouse more _ the sale of Indian lands which were 


: ‘ . : : F i by the whites, were se- 
interest on the Indian problems in Canada, which in many in- ot be 5 a tt. Ge Ge 


stances are the same as Sooo in the U.S.A. other hand, some of the payments 
Current events affecting Indians were generous in view of pre- 
cannot be understood without a MODERN WHITE SOCIETY has _  yaijing land values at that time. 
knowledge of Indian history and been prone to be culturally self- Furthermore, the agricultural 
culture, and past and present In-_ centred. As a result it is common equipment, tools, domestic animals, 
dian policy. In 1492 the Indians of to consider the early Indians as_ jyiffes) ammunition, merchandise, 
the United States and Alaskawere’ strange, primitive, nomadic and etc, were greatly desired and 
divided into more than 600 dis- childlike savages. We tend to sought after by the natives. Various 
tinct tribes or bands, each number-_  stiress the impact of European methods of payment were provid- 
ing between a few hundred and a_ culture on the Red Men, and ignore ed, such as cash, commodities, an- 
few thousand. While many of to what extent the Indians have nuities, educational and health 
these tribes have become extinct, influenced our history and con- services, and tax exemption for 
there are still about 200 Indian tinue to affect our cultura] life. the remaining lands. The Indians 
languages in use. According to Edwin L. Walker Of were also guaranteed the peaceful 
The habitat of these Indians the Southwest Museum in Los nq uninterrupted possession of 
ranged from temperate ocean Angeles, the white man has not their remaining domain, which was 
shores to the Arctic ice, from the developed in America a single ma- ¢ajjeq a reservation. It has been 
eastern woodlands to the sunparch- Jor agricultural product from its conservatively estimated that the 
ed southwestern deserts, from the Wild growth, with the possible ex- [nited States paid somewhere 
swamps of the Everglades to the ception. of guayule. The American  ahove $800,000,000 in monies and 
frozen tundra of Northern Alaska, Indians developed more than 20 the value of services for the 2% 
Naturally their customs and means important crops and also cultivated mijjion square miles purchased 
of gaining a livelihood varied <a a great number of wild from the Indians. This seprenents 
greatly; many, especially in the ytns. 95 percent of the country’s lan 
east and southwest, were excellent Their contributions to the world area. 
farmers, while others lived by the food supply, according to E. L. DURING THE PERIOD of ex- 
chase or by fishing, or a combina- Walker, aggregate more than half pansion in this country all but a 
tion of both. Food gathering was of our present agricultural wealth. small fragment of the Eastern In- 
extremely democratic in process The development of maize or corn 4flians were forced to move west- 
in which the whole tribe or band py prehistoric Indians was the ward. If the land was fertile or 
participated. Their main wealth, most difficult, and one of the most was improved by them, they were 
the land and its resources, was fyndamental, of agricultural crea- removed under one pretext or an- 
never monopolized to serve a few. tions. The economy of the western other and given other less desir- 
In farming communities land was hemisphere is intimately linked able land, thus effectively impair- 
assigned to the members so long with the production of this grain, ing any interest on their part in 
as it was cultivated. The products as js shown by the effects of the cultivating the soil. Attempts of 
of the chase and fishing were dis- poor corn crop of 1947 on the Indian tribes to defend their lands 
tributed equitably. world’s food supply. Many Indian and food supply against the whites 
THE ABUNDANT FISH, game medicines have been accepted as often resulted in clashes with white 
and forests in the northwest and sound therapeutics. Rubber and pioneers. It was only natural that 
southeastern and interior Alaska tobacco grown or cultivated by the many public officials sided with the 
permitted an accumulation of Indians vitally affected our indus- settlers. The early historical ac- 
wealth. “Elsewhere there was little trial economy. Many of our recre- counts of Indian wars have been 
personal property or accumulated ational activities, including our corrected in recent years to show 
wealth, no leisure class and no love of the outdoors and wood-_ that often the pioneers rather than 
slavery. Wisdom, bravery and skill craft, take their cue from the In- the Indians were the villains of the 
were usually directed to serve the dian zest for life. Their trails and drama, and make it clear that In- 
group. Since in peace and war _ portages are the basis for our pres- dian wars had their origin for the 
their existence was often pre-  ent-day roads, canals, and railroads. most part in broken promises and 
ent tay Beige S| THE CHARTERS of the colonies $0 Stina of inate” ful 
ability and sone ll _. Even 8ranted pa gf settlers power until the middle of the nineteenth 
among the Indian tribes, especially to deal with the Indians. Many century. At that time the Indian 
in the southeast, which had here- C0l0nial laws were passed to pro- Bureau was transferred from the 
yn chiefs, competence was a ‘tect, the aborigines from unfair War Department to the newly 
wa ok in their choice. An incom- ‘'¢atment. Except for North Caro- so:meq Interior Department. Even 
etent nephew or son of a chief 74 and Massachusetts, all the subsequently the Army continued 
oa be Goad over. No national Cl0nies passed laws requiring the 9 be influential in making Indian 
ublicit Geman could build up purchase of the land from the In- policies, and there were Indian 
a a 1A an average man as in dians. The Rhode Island charter, wars until close to the turn of the 
our society (white society). The Which remained in force until May 9th century. Extermination failed 
ualities of aff beceme newn i. 1843, when the state constitution and proved too costly, and there 
their small societies with their ?¢¢@me operative, contained the was more barren land to which the 
democratic method of working to- following restriction: “. . . it shall Red Men could be removed Fur- 
gether. Vital decisions were set- not be lawful to or for the rest of thermore the courts held that it 
tled around council fires after dis- ‘he colonies to invade or molest was illegal to compel Indians to 
cussion. debate and deliberation the native Indians . . . without the remain on reservations against 
The meetings might last many knowledge and consent of the Gov- their will. Out of this early policy 
nights because everyone could "OF and Company of the Colony  o¢ giving many Indians small 
speak as long as he wished and de- of Rhode Island and Providence rations and keeping them like 
cisions had fo be unanimous. utente te dee ste prisoners of war, grew two current 
—— were _— law ae aoe the lon a its pros: eae ll etween a ge nape (1) 
problems among the early Indians. , at Indians must stay on reserva- 
The maintenance of respect for Under international law, recog- tions (in fact they are now free to 
their fellowmen was emphasized by nized by the principal European come and go as they please), and 
public opinion, which usually pre- colonizers of America, conquest or (2) that all Indians are entitled, 
vented the breaking of recognized purchase fro manother sovereign because they are Indians, to mone- 
social rules, Praise, ridicule, re- does not destroy the rights of the tary payments or rations from the 
ward and privilege were the main aborigines to the use and occu- United States. 
weapons of contro] of the group pancy of their lands, unless they Having failed to kill off the Réed 
rather than force or physical pun- leave their jands and go elsewhere. Men, the technique of assimilation 
ishment. There were no prisons or The Indian tribes were recognized was adopted. In 1887 the General 
police, save during the buffalo by the Supreme Court as depend- Allotment Act was passed which 
hunt of the Plains Indians. Exile ent sovereign nations. For almost was intended to divide the tribal 
and death were enforced occasion- a ceutury nearly 400 Indian treaties lands among individual Indians in 
ally when all other methods failed. were entered into between the the hope that this process would 


















celerate the assimilation of the 
dians with the rest of the pop 
tion. This was a part of a mz 
objective wherein it was intend 
that Indian customs, religion ; 
traditions should be abandor 
the Indian culture and _herj 
forgotten. By regimenting Ing 
children in boarding schools, 9 . 
by kidnapping and prohibiting gap Calli 
dian dress, dancing and languagumpty-odd 
it was hoped that the vestige mre, 30 
Indianness would disappear. onton. 


ABOUT TWENTY YEARS agqgplior. 
became evident that forced ass; ‘4 


destroy tribal organization ang 
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lation was a failure and retar( C bw 
objectives. Since then the po da 
has been to promote Indian pra” iC 
in their native heritage. One of , 


the most significant purposes 
the program of the Indian Sery f 
during the past 15 years has bam” tie A, 
to provide the techniques ae, 
means of assisting the Indians {Johnny 
take their place in the natiofilision—a 


nselfish 


framework. At the same timelmmg, alwa 
recognizes the importance of pamore th 
serving those fundamental prmmnada, |} 


ciples of Indian life which } 
remained vigorous and meaning 


2 nition 
ir righ 


to a large majority of our Inds, but a 
population. This has resulted hom Go 
an emphasis on tribal governm@MMore tha 
and group responsibility in an with 
cordance with the customs of mien, Mr 
Indian groups. The present po when 
aims to improve the health, e@i@lberta— 
cation and economic conditions MMot, Cree 


transfer more economic and pol 


oney, | 
cal power over their own aff 


to Indian groups, and to assigniiie voice 
local governments the responsillere fille 
ity for most services now perfomiis was ; 


ed for Indians by the Federal 
ernment. Mr. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL attendancegmssociatic 
encouraged, except in many regmpeter ir 
vations in the western states whgmes, sy 
public schools are not reasonajmlguages 
available to Indians. In part ¢ 
condition stems from the inabi 
of many local school districts fjeh oth 
or near reservations to mainiggpliant m 
public schools, because of then 
taxability of certain Indian t 
lands in the districts. In parggpeak the 
is due to a misunderstanding 


eless, 

































the status of the Indians and Hil say, 
services which the Indian Sergmt of th 
renders. The Bureau has aggmee dawn 


ments with seven states, and 
most 250 local school districts 
other states, whereby the fed@ihint for 
government compensates local 
tricts for the presence of no 
able Indian land within their | 
ders. The need for improvell 
in educational and public he 
services is pressing. Despite 
marked improvement in [re 
years 30 percent of the Indians 
still illiterate, while the high dqmmBut, as 
rate is an index of their he 
conditions. On this point 
President’s Committee on Y 
Rights writes that: “Among 
Indians in rural United States, 
death rate from _ tuberculosis 
more than ten times as higii 
that for whites; in Alaska, the 
tive deaths from this cause 
over 30 times greater.” 
Related to the transfer of {i 
tions to state and local 80 
ments is the encouragement 0 
dian groups to assume more 
trol over their political and 
nomic affairs. The Indian. 
ganization Act of 1934 made it 
sible for about 150 tribes to 
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tion under the constitutions fl 
tuned to meeting many 0 avy bu: 
present problems. Effective ile lar 
have been enacted in the field ey buil 
domestic relations, crime, “Mis not 





tion, health, social welfare, 
ing, taxation, conservation a! 
velopment and use of resourt 
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{ Tribute to Johnny Callihoo 


“Let us now praise the deeds of famous men.” 
If ever a complete and accurate history of the Treaty Indians 
Canada is written, Jolmny Callihoo will have a chapter to 


Of Iroquois-Cree descent, John- 
Callihoo has lived most of his 
sty-odd years on Michel’s Re- 
ve, 30 miles northwest of Ed- 
mton. His father, Chief Michel 
nilihoo, was one of the signatories 
Treaty Six. Both Iroquois and 
ree have contributed great men 
Canadian life. We recall Deka- 
wida, Hiawatha and Thayenda- 
~ga (Col. Joseph Brant), and the 

of dreams inspired them to 
selfish deeds, achievable only by 
n of great courage, unflinching 
yotion, and single purpose. 


Johnny Callihoo is a man of 
sion—a man who, forward-look- 
g, always sees the new horizon. 
ore than any other Indian in 
hnada, he has fought for the re- 
gnition of the Indian people, for 
ir rights not only only as Indi- 
ss, but also as men and women to 
hom God gave inalienable rights. 
oe than 25 years ago, then a 
an with a family of small chil- 
mn, Mr. Callihoo dreamed of a 
when all the Treaty Indians of 
berta—Beaver, Blood and Black- 
ot, Cree and Chipewyan, Sarcee, 
mey, Saulteaux and Peigan— 
ight sit in council and speak with 
le voice. Many of those years 
re filled with disappointment— 
$s was a lone voice crying to a 
eless, unlistening race. But to- 
y Mr. Callihoo sees the Indian 
sociation of Alberta draw to- 
ther intelligent men from all 
bes, speaking totally different 
guages, descendants of heredi- 

foes, who sit down together 
d co-operate towards solving 
th other’s problems. To _ this 
ant man goes the gratitude of 
d and young; in the years to 
me children yet unborn will 
ak the name of Johnny Callihoo 
ith reverential awe. “This,” they 
l say, “is the man who led us 
it of the darkness of despair to 
¢ dawn of a regenerated man- 


” 
bod. 


May 24, 1944, was the returning 
int for, since that day, the In- 
n Association of Alberta has 
wn in numbers, in courage, in 
hievement and in wisdom. Now, 
ed of body and, perhaps, a little 
tary of mind, Johnny Callihoo 

laid down the Presidency to 
tome Honorary President. 


But, as Honorary President, he 

still give us the benefit of his 
perience; he will still counsel us. 
must never lay down the torch 
Courage that h egave, not only 

ls successor but also to every 
teaty Indian in Alberta. He will 
i sit in our councils and we 
ull hear his voice calling us to 
tater action, to superior loyal- 


Johnny Callihoo is not a man of 
mal education; but he has 
died and worked, often after he 
4s worn out from his hard days 
Lhis farm. Today he is a well- 
ad, thoughtful, and wise man, 
ed, respected and honored by 
lites as well as Indians. With his 
bd wife he hacked out of the 
4vy bush a fine half-section of 
lle land; he lives in the house 
‘y built with their own hands. 
'S not just a house, it is a com- 
table home, a shelter where 
td bodies and discouraged 
ds find, in its comforts, its 
Oks and its music, peace and 
Mlration, 


Johnny never asked for money. 
like too many, he never made 
‘ndiloauent promises to wring 





hard-earned dollars from work- 
worn hands that he might travel 
in style to Ottawa. He sought no 
publicity. No, Johnny Callihoo is 
a great man—that’s all. 

It is an inspiring sight to see 
Chief after Chief, Councillor after 
Councillor, man after man, rise 
and pay their respects to this great 
og he has shown them a way of 

e. 

Johnny Callihoo, greatest of us 
all, yet most humble, student, phil- 
osopher, we give you the best a 
man can give—our eternal grati- 
tude and our devotion. May you 
be with us for many years to come 
and to guide us when we go astray. 


BIG WHITE OWL 
(Continued from Page 10) 


money from aé_ revolving fund. 
Loans have teen made to Indian 
corporations, tribes, bands and to 
individual Indians. Funds ad- 
vanced to the tribes may be re- 
loaned to individual Indians or as- 
sociations. Over $7,000,000 have 
been advanced to corporations and 
tribes, of which nearly $4,000,000 
have been used for the operation 
of tribal enterprises, without a 
single loss. Indians have proved a 
much better risk than big  busi- 
ness. Of over $4,000,000 due in 
1947, only $1,000 were delinquent. 

The nature of the enterprises 
reflects the resources of the In- 
dians. There are over 56,000,000 
acres of Indian land in continental 
United States. Thirty-two million 
acres of this land are primarily 
grazing lands of which two-thirds 
are located in semi-arid areas with 
a low productive capacity; 16,000,- 
000 acres are timber and woodland 
and 3,000,000 acres are classified 
as agricultural land, and only half 
of this area is irrigated or irri- 
gable. There are almost 5,000,000 
acres of barren, waste and other 
submarginal land. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that most Indians 
sull eke out a living from the soil. 
Slightly more than half of the In- 
dian population derive their in- 
come from agricultural pursuits, 
including livestock. Many of the 
rest are laborers, itinerant work- 
ers, fishermen and hunters. 

THE LARGEST enterprises are 
livestock, co-operative associations, 
triba] enterprises (including the 
producing of forage on tribal land), 
producers and consumers co-opera- 
tives, and arts and crafts organiza- 
tions. Prior to the passage of the 
I.R.A., only a handful of livestock 
associations was organized. Now 
they have increased in strength 
and number and total about 150 
co-operatives. Approximately 40 
percent of the Indian owned beef 
cattle is managed by livestock as- 
sociations, which have played an 
important rule in improving breed- 
ing and management practices, 
range control, feed production and 
co-operative sales. They have not 
only materially increased the in- 
come derived from the sale of 
cattle, but they have also enabled 
the Indians to utilize more fully 
and improve the range lands, in- 
cluding the forestry areas suitable 
for grazing. 

The number of beef cattle owned 
by the Indians in the last 15 years 
has more than doubled and the 
number of dairy cattle increased 
fourfold. The income from live- 
stock during this period increased 
from about $1,300,000 to more than 
$21,000,000. The value of sales from 
all agricultural products has also 





greatly increased and reached in 
1946 over $29,000,000. Other enter- 
prises cover many fields. They 
include steer feeding, dairying, 
oyster growing, raising muskrats, 
purchase and lease of land, home 
building, and operation of a salmon 
cannery. A few months ago there 
was approved a loan to a central 
purchasing organization for a host 
of co-operative stores and trading 
posts throughout Alaska. Several 
tourist enterprises, too, have been 
begun on the Eastern Cherokee 
Reservation near the Great Smok- 
= National Park in North Caro- 
ina. 

Another major objective of the 
Indian Bureau is to assist Indians 
to increase their income by pro- 
tecting and developing their re- 
sources, which are principally tim- 
ber, minerals and land. There are 
no more free or cheap public lands, 
save in a few distant places like 
Alaska. The success of the Bureau’s 
policy to encourage Indians to use 
more of their own lands rather 
than to lease it to others has often 
resulted in protests from non-In- 
dian users. They, like some public 
officials, too often tend to confuse 
Indian lands with public lands. 
The earlier policy of the federal 
government resulted in a decrease 
in almost two-thirds of the Indian 
land base from 1887 to 1934. Be- 
cause of the frequent loss of the 
most valuable land, conservation, 
reclamation and power develop- 
ment are often necessary in order 
to make the land usable. Subse- 
quently there has been an increase 
of several million acres. 


THE FAILURE of the United 
States to protect Indian resources 
has been the main reason for the 
various suits brought by Indian 
tribes against the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under the common law a 
sovereign nation cannot be sued 
without its consent. While non-In- 
dian groups were permitted to sue 
the United States, in 1863 Congress 
prohibited suits by Indian tribes 
based on treaty violations. Sub- 
sequently at various times the 


Court of Claims was granted juris- 
diction to adjudicate claims 
brought by certain Indian tribes 
for wrongs alleged to have been 
committed by the United States, 
such as the taking of Indian lands, 
timber or minerals without just 
compensation. The Tlingit and 
Haidi Tribes, which occupy the 
Panhandle of Alaska, brought suit 
under an act in the Court of Claims 
against the federal government. 
The Indians contend in their peti- 
tion that the government failed to 
protect their land and _ fishing 
rights. In addition to seeking dam- 
ages for past wrongs, the Indians 
claim present ownership of certain 
lands in southeastern Alaska. This 
suit was initiated at a time when 
many Indian associations and In- 
Gians were criticizing the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for its alleged 
failure to protect Indian land in 
Alaska. 


ON AUGUST 13, 1946, the Presi- 
dent signed the Indian Claims 
Commission Act which provides a 
tribunal for the determination of 
all existing claims by Indian tribes 
or groups against the government. 
Claims may be brought not only 
for violation of treaties but also 
for “unfair dealings,” and during 
the past few months the first peti- 
tions were filed with the Commis- 
sion . . . Hence our First Ameri- 
cans can now vindicate against the 
government their property rights 
and contracts. The principle estab- 
lished by this law is that conquered 
people are entitled to come into 
court and receive compensation 
for injuries suffered at the hands 
of the conqueror. 

In conclusion our policy in re- 
cent years recognizes that the Am- 
erican Indians constitute an impor- 
tant link in our chain of democ- 
racy. But deeds must conform to 
high purposes. The 30,000,000 In- 
dians in Latin America, and the 
people interested in them, will sus- 
pect fine speeches if the ideals of 
freedom and equality for all do 
not become vibrant realities. 
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ur Town 


By JACK SCOTT 


She sleeps betwixt the mountains and the sea, 
In that great Abbey of the setting sun; 
A Princess, Poet, Woman, three in one; 
And fine in every measure of the three. 


+ 


% 


My daughter, who goes to Pauline Johnson School, heard 
a commercial on the air the other night for Pauline Johnson 
chocolates and realized suddenly that she hadn’t the vaguest 
idea who Pauline Johnson was. I told her what I knew, which 
wasn’t very much, and spent the next afternoon in the library 
reading about the Mohawk Princess. 


The literature on the poetess is 
powerful fusty. You could easily 
get a kind of comic impression of 
an old-fashioned lady all dressed 
up in a lumpy Indian suit reciting 
poetry “with gestures.” But if you 
read between the lines you meet 
up with quite a wonderful girl. It’s 
my guess that some modern writer 
will put down the intimate, human 
story of the lady and have a best 
seller that MGM will be crying 
for. 


I suppose some of those here- 
abouts who knew Miss Johnson 
personally may resent this levity, 
but it seems to me that it was her 
personality, perhaps even more 
than her poetry, that’s made her 
name live on and the personality 
was obviously something special. 
It will be a crime if it continues 
to lie buried in the sandy prose of 
her biographers. 


One of these, Mrs. W. Garland 
Foster, spoke with typical Canadi- 
an delicacy of Pauline’s many love 
affairs, none of which ended at the 
altar. Several of the romantic lads 
of the day wrote her love lyrics 
and Pauline replied in kind, but in 
1931, 18 years after Pauline died 
here of cancer, the gentle Mrs. 
Foster sadly observed, “These 
poems are yet considered too per- 
sonal, too intimate to meet the 
public eye.” 


I may be wrong about this, but 
I don’t think Pauline would mind 
at all. She was too feminine to 
mind. 


PROUD BEAUTY 


Actually Pauline was not an In- 
dian princess in the strict sense of 
the word. It was just that she 
looked like one. 


Some of the early pictures of 
her are those queer-looking tin- 
types showing her in costume or, 
in one case, in an outlandish hour- 
glass London gown. But I came 
across one less formalized picture 
and it’s obvious that she was an 
exciting looking, raven-haired wo- 
man with wide, grey eyes, a fine, 
full figure and plenty of self-pos- 
session. Mrs. Foster says she was 
at her best at 35 and “the finest 
type of man was at her feet dur- 
ing this time.” I believe it. 


Pauline was half Indian, half 
white. Her father was a _ full- 
blooded Mohawk chief who seems 
to have been a descendant of Hia- 
watha, and her mother came from 
Bristol, England. Pauline was born 
in 1861 near Brantford, Ontario, 
and inherited the Mohawk name of 
Tekahion-Wake, a descriptive 
phrase meaning “the smoky haze 
of Indian summer.” (The Indian 
language , in some departments, 





makes English look like pidgin 
talk.) 


There doesn’t seem to have been 
anything outstanding about her 
younger days except that, for an 
Indian, she had it good. The Chief 
was a government interpreter and 
quite a gent in every way and they 
lived in something of a mansion. 


Pauline—or Emily Pauline, which 
was her name—began writing and 
reciting verse at an early age and 
in her ’teens was appearing in the 
little magazines of this continent 
that then kept poets alive. It was 
when she was 21 that she moved 
out of obscurity into a niche of 
history. 


INTO FAME 


Pauline’s first big break came 
when one Frank Yeigh, who had 
been elected head of the Young 
Liberal Society in Toronto, invited 
her to appear at an “author’s re- 
cital.” Pouline promptly replied 
that she simply didn’t have a thing 
to wear, but her sister fixed her up 
with a simple white dress (the In- 
dian costume came later when she 
was a professional) and while some 
of the critics thought she was over- 
ly melodramatic, she was the hit 
of the show. 


Later on, Yeigh became Pauline’s 
manager in her tours of this coun- 
try, the States and England. About 
that first performance, he wrote: 
“She glided rather than walked to 
the platform, her dark eyes flash- 
ing nervously and her sinewy form, 
the essence of gracefulness, repre- 
senting the acme of physical 
rhythm and _ motion.” Pauline 
seems to have had this effect on a 
good many chaps. 


At about this point in the story 
you begin to forget about Pauline 
as a legendary, revered figure and 
start thinking of her almost in 
terms of show business. She must 
have been a real trouper. She was 
19 years on the road and played 
everything from the drawing rooms 
of fashionable London to a billiard 
room in the Cariboo. 


One of the stories I like about 
her triumphs in London concerns 
a dinner party given for her by a 
Lady Ripon. Her escort was a 
six-foot-three Guardsman, Lord 
Cecil Manners. He was in full re- 
galia and Pauline was in her Min- 
nihaha costume and moccasins. 
Lord Cecil was apparently beauti- 
ful, but dumb, and an observer re- 
corded that he just kept looking at 
Pauline with awe and occasionally 
blurting, “Really, Miss Johnson, 
you are a most frightfully obsorb- 
ing woman.” 





MOSTLY NATIVE 

As I mentioned yesterday, Pau- 
line Johnson was half Indian and 
half white, but her heart was on 
the duskier side. Any well-mean- 
ing, but misguided, admirer who 
made a remark about how “white” 
she looked could count on the chill 
he deserved. 


“There are those who think they 
pay me a compliment in saying 
that I am just like a white woman,” 
she once told Mrs. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. “My aim, my ioy, my 
pride is to sing the glories of my 
own people.” 


Those who knew her as a poised 
woman of the world were some- 
times shocked when the native in 
her broke surface. She once par- 
alyzed a gentleman friend while 
canoeing by suddenly leaning over 
the gunwale and giving a _ wild, 
blood-curdling Mohawk war whoop. 
On another occasion she dismayed 
a genteel companion by express- 
ing a passion to own an Indian 
scalp, preferably one that had been 
lately worn by a Sioux. (Later she 
got a dandy from the chief of the 
bloods of southern Alberta. How 
he got it is another story). 


Her stoic attitude in the months 
before her death was also in the 
Indian tradition. She was frankly 
interested in a spectacular, drama- 
tic funeral and spoke to one friend 
of “the bier in a canoe sailing out 
into the sunset until just as the 
sun’s last rays were sinking, flame 
would catch the drifting canoe and 
all would be lost.” 


“When we are born into a world 
of sorrow,’ she said to another 
friend, “everyone rejoices; but 
when we die and go to the happy 
hunting grounds everyone mourns. 
Well, I don’t want even my best 
friends to mourn for me.” 


TO THE WEST 


Pauline visited Vancouver dur- 
ing one of her early tours, and 
from that point on this was the city 
she thought of as “home.” 


She was happy, too, in the Cari- 
boo, and the accounts of her recital 
tour along the Cariboo trail in 1903 
make lively reading. Pauline got 
a big kick out of life, and this 
coach trip behind a _ four-in-hand 
hard-driven by Cariboo Billy (“the 
best whip in all British Columbia’) 
must have been memorable. Pau- 
line herself wrote happily: “I slept 
like a baby, laughed like a child, 
and ate like a lumberjack.” 


At Lac La Hache an impromptu 
concert was arranged in McKin- 
ley’s barroom, to be shared with 
Premier Richard McBride, who 
happened along on a pre-election 
tour. Pauline, dressed in a London 
gown of brocaded white silk, show- 
ing some evidence that her “dress- 
ing room” was an oat bin, recited 
her verse from 8 to 10. Then 
“Handsome Dick” McBride, with a 
red kerchief about his neck, ap- 
pealed for votes until midnight. 
The handsome couple then led the 
grand march and danced until 
dawn to the music of a hot fiddler 
known as Old Man McCarthy. 
Those were the days. 


Pauline gave her last concert in 
1909 at Kamloops, and came here 
to live, taking a hall room in a 
west end rooming house now the 
site of a coffee shop. 


It doesn’t take much reading be- 
tween the lines of her biographers 
to know that Pauline had a bad 
time of it. At 48 she had lost her 
dark beauty and, it seems, some of 
her vitality. Her illness was al- 
ready advanced and, true to the 
traditions of poets, she was hard 
up. (In this period she wrote The 











Legends of Vancouver for 
Province newspaper at the gp 
rates of the day; receiving exg 
$7 for the first.) 


One of her best friends in y, 


couvér then was Chief Joe Capij 


no. She and Joe first met in 
don when the Chief and some p 
were in England to have a he; 


to-heart talk with King Edwg 


about their problems. It was w 
the Chief’s help that Pauline 
the Legends. 


IN THE PARK 


As Pauline’s health continued 
fail she spoke more often of } 





wish to be buried in Stanley Pay 


“If they would scatter my ash 


within sight and sound of the s¢ 
near some great tree in Stan) 


Park, I would ask for nothing mo 
from them,” she said. And, as y 
know, this was done. 


I was down yesterday to 


cairn of stones at Ferguson Poj 


and at this time of the year 
seems rather a gloomy res 
place for such a warm and vibr: 
woman. Something has _ go 
wrong with the drainage about 


pool of water below the monume 
and the ground is unpleasant 


soggy. Some fool visitor there h 
smeared lipstick on the cold, sto 
lips of the Mohawk Princess an 


too, I was reminded of Noel Robi 


son’s criticism that the carving 


Pauline’s face looks inward in 


the forest end not out to the 
she loved. 


Still the cairn is unpretentio 
and, though close to the road, } 
the cool whispering atmosphere 
the heart of the forest. And, too, 
is within sight of Siwash Rock, 
legend of which is among Pauline 
most appealing works. 


Close by is the serene surface 
Lost Lagoon, which she named 3 
which was one of her favori 
places in those difficult final yes 
and as I left the monument 3 
drove by there I remembered h 
own words: 


It is dusk on the Lost Lagoot 
And we two dreaming the du 


away 

Beneath the drift of a twiligh 
grey, 

Beneath the drowse of an endin 
day, 


And the curve of a golden moot 


NEWS 


From time to time we 
receive letters from vari- 
ous subscribers comment- 
ing on the lack of news 
from their district. As we 
do not have roving re 
porters there is only one 
way that we can print 
the news and that is for 
some person in each lo- 
cality to make an effort 
and send along any items 
that will be of interest. 

Things to remember: 

@® Be sure that names 
and addresses are proper- 
ly spelled. 

® Be sure that dates of 
meetings and future meet- 
ings are correct. 

® Be as brief as pos 
sible and send in the news 
as soon as possible. 
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DIAN M.L.A. RUSHED BY SOCKEYE First Indian Girl 
To Study at U.B.C. 


VICTORIA.—When attractive Gloria Cranmer registers this 
fall, she will be the first Indian woman student to attend U.B.C. 
And if her hopes and dreams for the future are realized, she 
will be the first Indian woman doctor in Canada. 


PRINCE RUPERT. — Canada’s 
t Indian member of a provincial 
isjature marked the first day of 
election Friday with his usual 
hour stint of work as head tally- 
» at B.C. Packers Sunnyside 
mery on the Skeena River. 


frank Calder, 34-year-old Naas 
vr Indian, who will represent 
n riding in the next B.C. legis- 
e, had not found time to 
sss the fact that by winning by 
votes in the official count on 
wsday, he will be probably the 
important man among his 
ple for the next five years. 


m still surprised,” he said Fri- 
y night as he finished his long 
it on the cannery wharf. “I’ve 
n working so hard that I 
en't had time to give it much 
pught.” 


Right now Sunnyside and other 
ena River canneries are at the 
wk of the sockeye salmon sea- 
nas cannery crews work as long 
the gillnetters bring the fish in. 


He is the representative of a 
ding composed of both white and 
tive people. 


1 was elected by both and I 
» going to try and represent 
th,” he declared. 


Born at Naas Harbor, a B.C. 
bekers settlement on the south 
fe of the Naas River, Calder’s 
rly upbringing was in the native 
hdition, although he was one of 
¢few from the north who had 
¢ opportunity for higher educa- 
min the white men’s schools. 


He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
» Henry Clark of Mill Bay, but 
tile still a baby he was adopted 
his aunt and uncle, the late Mr. 
d Mrs. Arthur Calder, who 
ised him as their own. 


‘My aunt and uncle had no chil- 
mn and they wanted one badly. 
y parents had six so they allowed 
hong and uncle to adopt me,” 
said. 


Incidentally, it was Arthur Cal- 
t who was responsible for his 
opted son receiving the educa- 
m which made him a licentiate 
theology at Anglican Theological 
illege, UBC. 


‘He was outstanding in the fight 
rindian land rights 40 years ago 
hen the Naas Indians sent a dele- 
ton to ask Ottawa to give B.C. 
llans ownership of their lands,” 
t Calder recalled. “He was 
we of his own lack of education, 
he decided that I should have 


Frank attended Coqualeetza In- 
mt School at Sardis for 13 years, 
Uspent four years at Chilliwack 
kh School. He entered UBC in 


"and was graduated in 1946. 


He was never ordained, however, 
for he found a greater interest in 
Indian social welfare than in serv- 
ing as a minister. His interest in 
the economic and social advance- 
ment of Indians is keen. 


He is still a bit perplexed about 
the fact that as an elected CCF’er 
he is also secretary of the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, a 
group which went on record at its 
convention this year as supporting 
the Coalition party. He joined the 
CCF party last January. 





FIRST NATIVE 
INDIAN M.L.A. 


(Courtesy Vancouver Sun) 


The “first Indian” does get into 
the British Columbia Legislature 
after all. Frank Calder, counted 
out on election night, June 15, has 
won out in the counting of absen- 
tee ballots by the narrow margin 
of six votes. 


This is a unique event and a 
unique opportunity for Mr. Calder. 


It is said to be the first time 
that a native Indian ever got into 
a Canadian Legislature. At any 
rate, it is the first time in British 
Columbia. It is the more remark- 
able because this was the first elec- 
tion in which the native Indians 
have had a vote in this province. 
They scored the first time at the 
ballot box. 


Mr. Calder deserves congratula- 
tion both on being the first of his 
people to go to Victoria and on his 
victory in a hard-fought contest. 
As the representative of the voters 
of Atlin he has peculiar problems 
to face. It is the largest in area of 
British Columbia’s ridings though 
it has the smallest vote. Its main 
industries are mining and trapping. 
Mining has been at a low ebb there 


for some years because the district 
is remote, but this may be cor- 
rected soon by the construction of 
the road connecting Atlin village 
with the Alaska Highway. 


As the representative of thou- 
sands of B.C. Indians, Mr. Calder 
can interpret in the Legislature the 
needs and aspirations of these 
underprivileged people. Unfortun- 
ately, most of the answers to the 
Indian problem must be given at 
Ottawa, not Victoria. But Mr. 
Calder, who is a university gradu- 
ate and the son of a tribal chief, 
perhaps can make his voice heard 
that far afield. 


WE SELL FOR LESS 


We will never knowingly be undersold. We guarantee 
your money’s worth—and MORE—or your money back. 


ARMY €é NAVY 


rrr. 


STORES 


Gloria, 17, graduated from Vic- 
toria High School recently. Her 
mother, Mrs. Dan Cranmer, wife of 
the chief of Alert Bay Indians, 
and her sister, Frances, came to 
the city for the momentous occa- 
sion. 


SERIOUS STUDENT 


One of a family of nine, Gloria 
has always taken studies seriously 
and credits the Indian Women’s 
Sisterhood of B.C., of which her 
mother is president, and the Bro- 
therhood for her opportunity. 


“It is mainly through the Sister 
and Brotherhood that the depart- 
ment of mines and_ resources, 
which is sponsoring her education, 
became interested, she says. 


Mrs. Cranmer’ confided her 
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daughter’s name in their own lan- 
guage is Wikalalismega which 
means “copper,” the metal con- 
sidered precious by Indians. 


VALUABLE ASSISTANCE 

Gloria’s parents have accom- 
plished a great deal for Alert Bay 
Indians. 

Chief Cranmer gave valuable as- 
sistance to Dr. Boas, famed anthro- 
pologist, when he collected inform- 
ation on tribal customs and le- 
gends. The chief accompanied Dr. 
Boas on two trips to New York 
where he wrote in his own lan- 
guage phonetically, a translation of 
Dr. Boas’ work in English. 


Mrs. Cranmer came from Fort 
Rupert as a bride 20 years ago and 
has been extremely active in the 
interests of her people. 


She is past president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary at Alert Bay.-- 
Courtesy Vancouver sun. 
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BOYS and 
GIRLS! 


Our Contest Closed 
June 30, 1949 


If you have any more sub- 
scriptions on hand, mail 
same to this office immedi- 
ately. Also a list of names 
of the ones you have sold 
previously so we can check 
your list with our list. 
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is the sum of $1.00. 
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R SUBSCRIPTION IN NOW 
Please send me THE NATIVE VOICE for one year. Enclosed 
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THE NATIVE BROTHERHOOD OF B.C. f ana sesus sai 





Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 


. . . wish to announce that the Salmon Canners’ Oper- them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
ating Committee have finalized and completed the the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 


agreement for the 1949 fishing season. things whatsoever | have commanded you, and 


lo, | am with you always, even unto the end 


Consideration was given every phase of the industry of the world. 
with the result that a satisfactory agreement was . 


signed. 


Full details of the agreement will appear in the 


EASTHOPE 





xt i f The Native Voice. ARINE GINES 
setae Executive, Native Brotherhood of B.C. You ”. EN 
. . . that go down to the seas in ships, why take a 
a _ chance on a poor engine. Often your life depends 
Where There Is IT IS on it. Get the best . . . get an Easthope. Depend. 
able, Economical and Smooth Running. 


No Vision, the 
People Perish” 


—Proverbs 29: 18th verse. 


Previous to the birth and incep- 
tion of our great organization we 
were indeed in a perilous state. 
Where the Native Indian in his 
tattered cloths, looking out to the 
sea from his own native shore 
watching the greedy and selfish 
people from other lands reaping 
the resources of our approaches. 


His unemployment was brought 
about by a devasting depression 
that gripped this country in 1930, 
and the influx of European and 
Asiatic fishermen who were crowd- 
ing him out from his field of labor. 
His application for relief and re- 
habilitation was turned down by 
the Indian Department, and he was 
friendless, cold and hungry. He 
was encircled by gloom with no 
hopes for a happier destiny, but 
at this period of distress and 
despair men of vision and pur- 
pose arose. 


The fathers of this organization 
who envisioned a brighter day for 
the Indians if we strike for it and 
under the banner of Christianity 
founded The Native Brotherhood 
of B.C., that spread from a small 
circle to the far reaches of this 
vast province. The fruitful and 
untiring efforts of these few men 
have made a successful conclusion 
and have turned the tide, and our 
vain hope is rising again. 


For this turn of events we owe 
a great debt to the men with ag- 
gressive spirits, who fought our 
battles through peaceful lines and 
won forever in our annals, we 


FRANCIS 
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SEAL COVE CANNERY 


Prince Rupert 





IMPORTANT! 


To help your own paper, you 


® 

can do this in three ways... 

(1) First and foremost, send in 

your subscription ($1.50 per 

year)—DO IT NOW! The NA- : 
TIVE VOICE is going to do all 1747 West Georgia Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 
in its power to help your cause; 
it will bring before the public 
your many problems... 

LET EVERYONE HELP — 
it takes money to produce a 
paper, so please do your share, 
support your paper. (2) Don’t 
forget—buy from your Adver- 
tiser if you can. (3) Advertise 
in your own paper anything you 
have to sell. If you are in busi- 
ness, a display advertisement; 
if not, send along a Classified 
Advt., if you want to buy or 
sell anything—but . 


DO IT TODAY! 
The 
NATIVE VOICE 


PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


429 Standard Bldg. t/ 

510 ‘alot astions St PERFECT: ON 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Phone: MArine 7434 
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shall revere the names of Alfred 
Adams, William Beynon, Ambrose 
Reid, Henry Bailey and Herbert 
Clifton, the fathers of our organi- 
zation. 

Let us who accepted the chal- 
lenge put a firm grip on the torch 
that is passed on to us and explore 
the new horizon. 


—WILLIAM FREEMAN. 
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MRT 25 especially designed for Coastal Fish- 
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Quality Radiotelephone in the field. 
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NEW M.L.A. FOR ATLIN 


























” 


RANK CALDER, CCF candi- 
»in Atlin, was declared winner 
the provincial constituency fol- 
ing the count of absentee bal- 
ds ;on July 8. His election makes 
d-Mory for he is the first native 
jan to be elected to a parlia- 
tary body in Canada. 
son of the chief of the Green- 
le community of Naas Indians, 
nk Calder studied theology at 
Anglican College at University 
British Columbia, graduating in 
s At present he is employed 
C, Bite B.C. Packers Co., and is an 
five member of the United Fish- 
mn and Allied Workers Union 
L). In addition to his work as 
retary of the Native Brother- 
4 of B.C., Frank Calder has 
ten many articles about his 
ople. 

















( Miour Old Friend... 


“SAM” 


Previously on the “Union” 
Boats, invites you to his 
store while in town. 


ll kinds of repair work done. 
& 


le Luxe Jewelers 
57 East Hastings Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 








THRE WESTERN 
| FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 


We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
ft Native Fishermen. 
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319 West Pender Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 


WANTS TO BUY 


TOTEM POLES 
BASKETS 
ETC. ETC. 


Send your samples to us 
and we will send your 
Money by return mail or 
Teturn samples postpaid. 
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CCF Leader Welcomes 
Native Indian MLA 


HAROLD E. WINCH, leader of 
the Opposition in the B.C. Legis- 
lature, jubilantly hailed the elec- 
tion in Atlin on July 7 of Frank 
Calder, the CCF candidate, who 
won out by a margin of six votes 
when the absentee ballots were 
counted. 

“I am proud to welcome Frank 
Calder to the ranks of CCF mem- 
bers in the B.C. Legislature,” Mr. 
Winch told the Native Voice on 
July 8. “Representation of native 
Indians on Canadian legislative 
bodies is long overdue, and it is 
particularly gratifying to me that 
the first native Indian to gain a 
seat in the B.C. Legislature should 
do so under the CCF banner, be- 
cause the CCF has consistently 
and: continually fought for the 
franchise for our native population 
throughout the years,” Mr. Winch 
said. He was looking forward 
eagerly to the day when Frank 
Calder would take his seat in the 
B.C. Legislature as the CCF repre- 
sentative from Atlin. 


CCF PRESIDENT 
HAILS ELECTION 
OF F. CALDER 


“Not only have we won another 
seat in the Legislature, but for the 
first time in Canada’s history, a 
native Canadian will have voice 
and vote in the law-making of this 
country,” said Mrs. Dorothy 
Steeves, provincial president of 
the CCF, in an interview with the 














Native Voice. 

“Frank Calder,” she said, “is 
alert, vigorous and intelligent and 
will ably present the CCF policy 
regarding better health, educa- 
tional and economic conditions for 
his people. 

“We in the CCF are proud of our 
Frank Calder, MLA-elect for 
Atlin,” said Mrs. Steeves. 


DRUM BEATS 


ACROSS THE BORDER 


The Shoshane Granysi at Fort 
Washakii, Wyoming, under the 
leadership of Bro. George Wesaw, 
have joined the L.N.P.A.I. We are 
glad to welcome this band and 
hope we may include in this wel- 
come the whole Shoshane Tribe in 
the near future. 

In a visit to the Godfroy Band of 
Meamie Tribe at Peru, Indianafi 
last Sunday we discussed their 
progress in settling their claims 
against the government of the State 
of Indiana which sold reservation 
land belonging to thier band for 
taxes. However, the land sold by 
the state was to be non-taxable 
since the last treaties stated in text 
that the Godfroy Band’s reserva- 
tion could not be sold for any debt 
nor be taxed. 

I wish to advise all U.S.A. tribes 
to be sure and file all claims they 
may have soon with Indian Claims 
Commission because under Public 
Law 726, August 13, 1951, is the 
deadline in which to file Indian 
claims. CHIEF SHUPS-SHE. 

oo % tk 

We are pleased to announce the 
renewal of membership for the 
year 1949, of the 250 top Maya In- 
dian leaders within the State of 
Yucatan and adjoining provinces 
in Mexico, representing the 550,000 
Maya Indian people within this 
League of Nations. 

We are also pleased to announce 
the renewed membership of the 
150 Cuna (San Blas) chiefs and 
councilmen of the 30 Cuna Pueblos 
within the State of San Blas, repre- 
senting the 22,000 Cuna people 
within the Republic of Panama. 





QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


EE make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supp!y crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 





FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 





The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Memorandum Re - Seine-caught Pinks & Chums 


Memorandum of Procedure and Method for the weighing of 
Seine-Caught Pinks and Chums, which Memorandum is supple- 
mentary to and forms part of the Master Fishing Agreement 
between the Parties Signatory to this Document. 


WHEREAS: It is the intent and 
purpose of the parties signatory 
to this Memorandum to establish 
an efficient, fair and accurate sys- 
tem of weighing seine-caught pinks 
and chums and improve this sys- 
tem from year to year. 


WITNESSETH: The parties here- 
to mutually agree with each other 
as follows: 


ARTICLE I—WEIGHING 
STATIONS 


Section 1 — Weighing stations 
shall be established at the follow- 
ing plants: 

1, Port Edward; 2, Butedale; 3, 
Klemtu; 4, Namu; 5, Bones Bay; 6. 
Knights Inlet; 7, Home Plant, Van- 
couver; 8, Imperial Cannery, 
Steveston; 9, Ceepeecee; 10, Kil- 
donan. Any changes or revisions 
in this list shall be by mutual con- 
sent of all puarties hereto. 


Section 2—To each of the above 
weighing station there shall be as- 
signed specific fishing sub-areas, 
which will be as follows: 

Weighing Station, Port Edward 
or Carlisle. Sub-areas, 1, Quinamas 
and Khutzeymateen (from. the 


mouth of Steamboat Pass to and 
including Dog Fish Bay); 2, Work 
Canal; 3, Union Bay, including 
Tongass Passage and Wales Pas- 
Sage. weighing station, Por Ed- 
ward; sub-areas, 4, Grenville Chan- 
nel, including Lowe Inlet (Skeena 
boundary to Camp Point); 5, Ogden 
Channel, including Petrel Channel 
and Captains Cove; 6, Kitkatla In- 
let and Estevan Island; 7, Masset 
Inlet (Q.C.1.). Carlisle Cannery 
shall serve as weighing station for 
Sub-areas 1, 2, 3, in the absence of 
fish from these areas at Port Ed- 
ward. 


Weighing station, Butedale. Sub- 
areas, 1, Gil and Fin Island Areas, 
including Douglas Channel, Wales 
Channel and Squally Channel; 2, 
Fraser Reach to Swanson Bay; 3, 
Cnmshewa to Jedway (Q.C.I.); 4, 
Rose Spit to and including Skide- 
gate Inlet and Copper Bay (Q.C.1.). 


Weighing station, Klemtu. Sub- 
areas, 1, Aristazible Island, Laredo, 
Salmon Bay, Surf Inlet, Schooner 
Pass, Price Island; 2, Swanson Bay 
south through Jackson Pass to Poi- 
son Cove; 3, Matheson Channel 
south from Kynock Inlet to Ivory 
Island Light. 


Weighing station, Namu. Sub- 
areas, 1, Spiller and Return Chan- 
nel down Jackson Channel to 
Sonny Island and area west includ- 
ing Lama Pass; 2, Rosco Area; 3, 
Cascade Inlet; 4, Dean Channel 
and Fisher Channel; 5, Burke 
Channel and Kwatna Inlet; 6, Ko- 
eye Inlet to Addrenbrook Light; 7, 
Rivers Inlet; 8, Moses Inlet; 9, 
Draney Inlet; 10, Smiths Inlet; 11, 
Ah-Clak-Erho. 


Weighing station, Bones Bay. 
Sub-areas, 1, Seymour Inlet; 2, 
Kingcome Inlet; 3, all other main- 
land sub-areas except above noted. 





(Division for Mainland and John- 
stone Straits fish to be Wells Pass 
to Bonwick Island). 


Weighing station, Knight Inlet. 
Sub-area, 1, Knight Inlet. 

Weighing station, Home Plant, 
Vancouver. Sub-areas, 1, Port Mc- 
Neil to Seymour Narrows; 2, Lower 
Mainland from Jackson Bay to 
Fredericks Arm. In addition, after 
Bones Bay Cannery is closed, the 
Home Plant shall servie as the 
weighing station for sub-areas spe- 
cified for Bones BBay and 1%% 
shrinkage allowance shall be added 
to al] weights given at the Home 
Plant. 

Weighing station, Imperial Can- 
nery, Steveston. Sub-areas, 1, Port 
McNeil to Seymour Narrows; 2, 
Mainland from Yucluta South; 3, 
Comox, Qualicum, Nanaimo, Cape 
Mudge to Chemainus, A 1%% 
shrinkage allowance shall be added 
to all weights given at the Imperial 
Cannery. The average for the 
Johnstone Straits sub-area (Port 
McNeil to Seymour Narrows) shall 
be the joint average of fish weighed 
at Imperial Cannery and Home 
Plant. 


Weighing station Ceepeecee. 
Sub-areas, Cape Scott to Cape 
Cook; 2, Cape Cook to Esperanza, 
but not including Esperanza; 3, Es- 
peranza to Estevan. 


Weighing station, Kildonan. Sub- 
areas, 1, Estevan to Amphritite 
Point; 2, Barkley Sound; 3, Swift- 
sure; 4, Nitinat; 5, San Juan. 


Section 3—During the season at 
least one packer shall be designat- 
ed by agreement amongst the com- 
panies concerned, to weigh all 
salmon received by that packer in 
Johnstone Straits in the sub-area 
defined as Port McNeil to Sey- 
mour Narrows. The full results of 
such weighing shall be made avail- 
able to the Union for purposes of 
comparison with average weights 
recorded at the specified weighing 
stations. 


ARTICLE II—TALLY AND 
WEIGHING PROCEDURE 


Section 1—All pinks and chums, 
whether delivered directly to a 
packer or plant, shall be counted 
and the tally and the sub-area 
where the fish were caught shall 
be entered in the seiner’s fish book. 


Section 2—All seine- pinks and 
chums delivered at weighing sta- 
tions from sub-areas assigned to 
such weighing stations whether by 
packer or seiner shall be counted 
and weighed and an accurate daily 
record shall be kept at the weigh- 
ing stations. This record shall in- 
clude the name of the vesse] de- 
livering fish, the count and weight 
of the fish, time of weighing, sub- 
area where fish were caught, and, 
in the case of packers, the names 
of seiners delivering the fish to 
packer and time of such delivery. 





Section 3— Fish weights and 
counts for each specified sub-area 
shall be added daily and averaged 
weekly. Each weighing station 
shall, on each weekend, compute 
the average weight of pinks and 
chums delivered from each speci- 
fied sub-area on the basis of the 
daily totals for the preceding week. 


Section 4 — Each weighing sta- 
tion manager shall then notify Mr. 
J. Macdonald, Secretary of the 
Salmon Canners’ Operating Com- 
mittee, of the weekly average 
weight of pinks and chums for each 
sub-area. The average weight so 
established shall be accepted by 
all Operators as the basis of pay- 
ment for all seine-caught pinks and 
chums delivered to them from the 
various sub-areas. The informa- 
tion so assembled by Mr. Mac- 
donald will be availale to the 
Union as received. In addition, a 
copy of the full weekly record of 
each fish weighing station shall be 
mailed to the Union as quickly as 
possible. 


Average weights for sub-areas 
from which fish is being received 
shall be posted at each cannery 
prominently by Wednesday for the 
preceding week. Copies of mimeo- 
graphed weekly reports showing 
averages from all sub-areas shall 
be available at all canneries for 
seine fishermen. 


Section 5—The gross value of the 
catch of pinks and chums placed 
to the credit of each seine boat 
shall be calculated from the tally 
entered on the seiner’s fish book, 
the average weight established for 
the particular week in the sub- 
areas where the fish were caught, 
and the prices agreed upon be- 
twee nthe Operators and the 
Union. 


Every seine vessel delivering di- 
rectly to any cannery where fish is 
weighed shall on request be given 
a statement showing the weight of 
this fish. Such statement, how- 
ever, shall be used only for pur- 
poses of comparison and payment 
shall be on the basis of the acer- 
age weight recorded for the week 
in accord with the terms of this 
agreement. 


Section 6 — Only weighing sta- 
tions specified in Article I of this 
Memorandum shall weigh seine- 


caught pinks and chums for 
purpose of establishing aye 
weights. 


Section 7 — Seine-caught pj 
and chums weighed at any wei 
ing station from a packer shalj 
included in the record from y 
the weekly average is comp 
only if such fish is weighed wif 
twenty-four (24) hours of de 
to the packer. Fish weighed af 
twenty-four (24) hours shall not 
included in the record. Whe 
however, a shrinkage allowance 
stipulated this limit shall not apy 
In any case where it is necess; 
to use fish more than 24 hours 
to establish an average a 14 
shrinkage allowance shall app 


Section 8—In instances where 
packer delivers a mixed load 
pinks and chums to a weigh 
station, which load was obtai 
from a number of different s 
areas, the weight of such load sh 
not be included on the record 
the computation of the average 
less the fish have been separa 
in different pens on the packer, 


Section 9—Union boat deleg 
on seine boats and on salm 
packers shall be recognized by 
Operators as representatives oft 
Union on matter covered by 
Memorandum. Such  delegat 
when present at designated we 
ing stations, shal] initial the sh 
showing weights recorded. 


Section 10 — There shall be 
objection to any seine boat w 
ing to deliver its own fish to 
of the designated weighing § 
tions. Weights so obtained sh 
become part of the weekly ay 
ages as provided for in Article 
Section 2 and Section 3. 


Section 11—It is understood 
a Joint Committee of the part 
signatory to this document 
be formed at any time at the 
quest of either party for the p 
pose of examining and maki 
recommendations for the revis 
of any one of the items in 
Memorandum. 


NATIVE eo 0 
B.C. 


(Sgd.) “ED NAHANEY,” 
Business Agent 


THE SALMON CANNERS' 
OPERATING COMMITTEE 


(Sgd.) “R. E. WALKER,” 
Vice-Chairmat 


(Sgd.) “J. MACDONALD,’ 
Secretaly 














per year. 
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NOTICE 


Commencing this month the subscription rate to 
our paper, THE NATIVE VOICE, will be $1.50 


If you don’t receive your paper 30 days after 
subscribing, notify this office, giving full details. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Vancouver, B.C. 





